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The face of the 1767 Maryland one-dollar 
paper money containing the first official 
use of the dollar as a monetary unit. The 
name Thomas Sparrow, engraver of the 
ornamentation, appears in the top border. 


The text containing the conditions of repay- 


ment is typeset. 
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To the colony of Mary- 
land goes the unique 
distinction of issuing, 
arid thus introducing, the 
“dollar’’ to the world as 
an official unit of 
money. In 1767 Mary- 
land made monetary and 
numismatic history by 
printing and circulating 
paper money in a one- 
dollar denomination and 
in multiples and frac- 
tions thereof. The dollar designation 
was later adopted by the Continental 
Congress of the United Colonies in its 
paper money issues beginning in June 
1775 and by the Congress of the 
United States in 1792 for coinage to be 
produced at its soon-to-be-created 
Philadelphia Mint. 

The dollar was the unit authorized 
by several American states for paper 
money emissions beginning in 1776; in 
coinage for Sierra Leone in 1791; and 
for the 1804 Bank of England and the 
1804 Bank of Ireland silver trade 
coinages. The dollar today retains the 
universal status of being the best 
known monetary unit, having been or 
being the basis of circulated coins and 
paper money of many countries during 
the 19th and 20th centuries. 

The word “dollar” in 1767 was new 
only as an official monetary unit. As is 
well known, it was a translation into 
the English language of the Germanic 
word “thaler,”” which originally was 
applied to a large 15th-century silver 
coin of provincial Austria. The Scan- 
dinavian countries translated ‘‘thaler’’ 
into “daler’ or ‘‘Rixdaler” for their 
currency unit. 

The word “dollar” in the English 
language was a commercial reference 
to silver coins of the same general size 
as the thaler. The term became appli- 
cable primarily to various types of 
Spanish and Spanish-American silver 
coinage of the denomination 8 reales 
because of the extensive use and circu- 
lation of such coinage throughout the 
world. The piece-of-eight reales was 
more commonly called the Spanish 
dollar, the Pillar dollar or the Cross 
dollar, and after 1732 those expressions 
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Maryland used secret marks on 
its paper money to deter coun- 
terfeiting and denominational 
alteration, but on the few 
known counterfeits the secret 
marks were nevertheless 
carefully copied. 


were often modified to ‘Spanish 
milled dollar” to reflect the introduc- 
tion of edge milling and a circular 
shape. The Lyon dollar, or Lion dollar, 
was an English-language expression 
referring to the Dutch trade coins 
minted in silver in the 17th century. 
These pieces depict a large lion ramp- 
ant, but the Maryland Act of 1708 
derisively termed them ‘dog dollars.’ 

In the counting houses of America 
for many years prior to 1767, the 
English words “dollar,” ‘Spanish 
dollar’ and “Spanish milled dollar” 
were sometimes used (as was “‘ster- 
ling’) as special pricing and accounting 
language, being a basis for bills of ex- 
change, invoices, book entries and 
foreign-exchange calculations. This 
distinguished international trans- 
actions from money-of-account trading, 
which related solely to transactions 
within a particular colony. 

Maryland’s dollar paper money was 
payable in bills of exchange in London 
at the rate of 4 shillings 6 pence ster- 
ling to one dollar. Maryland paper 
money of 1767 was issued in denom- 
inations of $1/9 (6 pence sterling), $1/6 
(9 pence sterling), $2/9 (1 shilling ster- 
ling), $1/3 (1 shilling 6 pence sterling), 
$1/2 (2 shillings 3 pence sterling), $2/3 
(3 shillings sterling) and $1, $2, $4 and 
$8 on the same basis. To aid in calcu- 
lations, the sterling conversions to the 
dollar denomination were clearly 
printed on the paper money, but there 
was no reference whatsoever to Mary- 
land’s money-of-account shillings or 
pence. Legal-tender status was not 
given to the issue, because that would 
have required a legal tender in 
Maryland's official money-of-account 
system and compliance with British 
law as to emissions. This gave the 
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offeree the legal opportunity to reject 
the money. 

The $1 and $2 denominations had 
small illustrations of one or two 
Spanish dollars as part of their respec- 
tive designs, just as the Chinese used 
pictures of their bronze cash many 
centuries earlier. Maryland used secret 
marks on its paper money to deter 
counterfeiting and denominational 
alteration, but on the few known 
counterfeits the secret marks were 
nevertheless carefully copied. Nature 
prints, made from actual leaves, were 
put on the back of the paper money 
continuing the same process used by 
the Green family of printers—Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s secret invention. 

The reasons for Maryland’s unusual 
action in 1767 are explained by the 
colony’s economic history. Because 
tobacco was a home-grown product 
with general marketability and 
reasonable durability, Maryland, 
beginning in the 17th century, used 
the crop as its primary medium of ex- 
change to settle payments. Tobacco 
had many disadvantages as a commod- 
ity, but nothing better was available. 
At the time, England pursued a mer- 
cantile policy of withdrawing through 
English merchants as much in specie 
coinage as Maryland colonists 
obtained, thus keeping specie coins in 
very limited circulation in the colony. 
A difference in value between accounts 
in English sterling pounds, shillings and 
pence already in England as compared to 
accounts due’ from Maryland sources 
in the same pounds, shillings and 
pence came about because of the desir- 
ability of having sterling accounts 
available in England. 

As in other colonies, local money of 
account, reflecting the discount, 
developed in Maryland, which made 
sterling a foreign exchange from the 
Maryland point of view. The local 
pounds, shilling and pence became 
money of account for Maryland’s inter- 
nal use. Tobacco often was over- 
produced, creating a depressing effect 
on the value of Maryland money of ac- 
count because of tobacco price 
weakness. To remedy the situation to 
some extent, Lord Baltimore obtained 
Maryland legislation in 1661 that 
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Prior to the changeover in 1767 to dollars as the unit of value for Maryland paper money, 
the Maryland money-of-account shilling was the monetary base. The face and back of the 
1756 Maryland 20-shilling bill of credit also carried equivalents—‘“‘1 pound” in the right 
border, four ornamental crowns next to the serial number, four ornamental crowns in the 
bottom border and “VIII ¥ crowns” next to the right border. The nature print on the back 
is Benjamin Franklin’s invention. 
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introduced specially minted Maryland weight of the sterling shilling and the 
silver coinage in denominations of 1 weight of the silver shilling used in 
shilling, 6 pence and 4 pence (the Maryland. Maryland silver coinage 
authorized one-penny coin was not initially was put into circulation by ex- 
placed in circulation). changing it for tobacco at a fixed rate, 

- This silver coinage, similar in but only £2,500 were minted and this 
weight, size and effect to the small- proved insufficient to stabilize in a 
diameter Massachusetts Bay silver substantial way Maryland’s money-of- 
coins dated 1652, stabilized to some account weakness. 
extent the differential between the By the end of the 17th century, 
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6 shillings of Maryland money of ac- 
count was equivalent to 4 shillings 

6 pence in sterling, both of which 
equaled one Spanish dollar. This was a 
ratio of 4 Maryland units to 3 sterling 
units of the same name. To obtain 
specie coin, bullion or foreign ex- 
change, some people in Maryland and 
other colonies were willing to pay 
more than 6 shillings in money of ac- 
count for a Spanish dollar or its 
equivalent value. Queen Anne in 1704 
issued a proclamation, designed to pre- 
vent this type of inflation, that made 
it illegal to pay more than 6 shillings 
in money of account for the Spanish 
dollar or for coins of equivalent silver 
weight and fineness. 


A drastic change had taken 
place in the monetary habits of 
the people of Maryland during 
the period that paper money 
was outstanding. 


However, the proclamation law 
failed to establish a maximum pay- 
ment for gold coin or for gold and 
silver bullion, and thus easily was 
subverted. The proclamation was appli- 
cable to Maryland, where it remained 
in force until the Revolution, and thus 
to Maryland’s money of account, as 
well as to all other colonies. Because 
of currency stability in New York, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, this con- 
trol was not enforced in those central 
colonies. Maryland’s money of account 
often was called proclamation money, 
as was the money of account in 
several other colonies. 

In 1733 Maryland first issued paper 
money for many purposes, which in- 
cluded gifts to voters and creation of a 
public loan office. This paper currency 
was issued as Maryland money-of- 
account shillings, conforming to the 
proclamation rate of exchange. Net 
proceeds from taxes and payment of in- 
terest on the loans were invested in 
securities of the Bank of England, thus 
creating a further income and col- 
lateral for the paper money. Taxes also 
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were collected in proclamation money, 
and thus redemption of paper money | 
was further protected. These issues 
were continued on generally the same 
basis in 1740, 1748, 1751 and 1756. 
After 1756, the desirability of a loan 
office was diminished, and loans were 
discontinued. By 1766 all loans had 
been paid back, all outstanding paper 
money was redeemed, and Maryland 
had on hand its investment in Bank of 
England securities. 

However, a drastic change had taken 
place in the monetary habits of the 
people of Maryland during the period 
that paper money was outstanding. 
The neighboring colonies to the north 
and east (the Middle Colonies—Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey and Delaware} 
had informally locked together each 
other’s paper-money exchange rate in 
business transactions so that the value 
of each colony’s respective money of 
account was uniformly steady at 
7 shillings 6 pence to a Spanish dollar. 
By 1754 the commercial influence of 
Philadelphia as the metropolis of 
America had spread its money-of- 
account exchange rate to Maryland in 
such a dominating manner that Mary- 
land’s money of account was no longer 
in general usage for commercial trans- 
actions; Pennsylvania’s money of 
account took its place. This meant 
that prices and payments in Mary- 
land’s commerce were based on 
Pennsylvania money of account and 
not on Maryland’s money of account. 

Maryland’s paper money issues prior 
to 1767 fluctuated in value on their 
own throughout the long period they . 
were outstanding, depending on the 
public’s confidence in their redemption 
and in spite of the proclamation law. 
A rate of 12 shillings to the Spanish 
dollar was the highest inflation rate 
during that period. Maryland thus 
found itself with two internal money 
systems instead of one; no other col- 
ony was in such a predicament. If the 
sterling exchange (though for external 
use) was considered with the internal 
money systems, there were three 
systems for Maryland inhabitants to 
cope with. Each money system had a 
separate name or names. Proclamation 
money retained that name and also 
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The back of the 1767 Maryland one-dollar paper money, showing the conversion of one 
dollar into sterling exchange. The initials of Jonas Green (I.G.), the printer, are punched up- 


side down in the single leaf of the nature print. 


was known as ‘‘current money,”” which 
theoretically was valued at 6 shillings 
to the Spanish dollar. 

“Common money,” “ common cur- 
rency,” ‘running money” or ‘‘Penn- 
sylvania money” were the terms used 
to describe commercial money that 
traded at 7 shillings 6 pence to the 
Spanish dollar. Sterling or English 
money remained at 4 shillings 6 pence 
to the Spanish dollar. The formulas to 
convert one form of money used in 
Maryland to another were challenging 
enough for large amounts, but for 
small sums there was total confusion. 
The two internal money-of-account 
systems were in simultaneous ex- 
istence because of absentee bureau- 
cratic neglect and stubbornness, plus 
local bickering in Maryland, but com- 
mercial practicability always seemed 
to prevail in spite of law or lack of 
flexibility. The commercially unpop- 
ular money-of-account systems were 
supposed to be, and usually were, used 
for official purposes such as taxes, 
government expenditures, probate in- 
ventories, etc. 

When in 1767 Maryland again re- 
quired paper money, it was faced with 
a dilemma. The units of money-of- 
account shillings could not be used the 


same as prior issues because of their 
impracticality. Pennsylvania money-of- 
account shillings could not be used 
because they were illegal in Maryland 
as a violation of the proclamation 
money law. Sterling money was a 
foreign exchange that carried a greater 
value but had the same monetary units 


“Common money,” “common 
currency,” “running money” or 
“Pennsylvania money” were the 
terms used to describe commer- 
cial money trading at 7 shillings 
6 pence to the Spanish dollar. 


as money of account, thus rendering it 
impractical for local use in Maryland. 
The colony hoped that Pennyslvania 
money of account somehow might be 
made legal, but that was very unlikely, 
and Maryland was unwilling to issue 
an impractical currency of the type 
with which it suffered prior to 1767. 
The only sound solution was to pick 
the dollar (Spanish dollar) as the 
monetary unit; this was a value 
everyone was familiar with. It gave 
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both the Maryland public and Mary- 
land officialdom the choice of selecting 
whatever money-of-account system 
they desired. 

In this way, current money did not 
have to be dropped in favor of com- 
mon money, or vice versa. The sterling 
equivalent was shown on the dollar 
money because of the mutual specie 
basis. Thus, the problem of money-of- 
account units of value was straddled 
by the use of the dollar as the official 
unit, even though, like sterling, it was 
a foreign exchange. The Bank of 
England securities were used as col- 
lateral for the dollar-unit paper money. 
The Maryland people might have had 
to become better mathematicians, but 
when it comes to handling money, the 
most primitive humans learn quickly. 

By using the dollar as a unit of 
value, the paper money would have 
stable value even though specie cir- 
culation might constitute an insignifi- 
cant part of Maryland economic life. 
Whatever chaos resulted was more 
than offset by the creation of an of- 
ficial monetary unit that no one else 
had and that no one else intended to 
have. It was a sound compromise to an 
almost impossible situation. 

The success of Maryland’s 1767 
issue was followed by additional issues 
in 1770 and 1774 on the same basis, 
with the same denominations and 
designs. Other than the dates, the only 
design changes were the printer’s 
names—different members of the 
Green family. The issue of 1767 
retained its strength for more than 
nine years, in spite of complications, 
but when the Revolutionary War con- 
tinued and Maryland joined the other 
colonies in declaring its independence 
from England, the collateral of the 
Bank of England securities could no 
longer be relied upon to back pre- 
Revolutionary paper money (although 
in 1804, following complex political 
maneuvering, the English securities 
finally were turned over to the State of 
Maryland). 

During the American Revolution, 
Maryland added other dollar-unit paper 
money for military and public needs, 
but all Maryland pre-Revolutionary 
paper money became worthless by 
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It can be asserted that a small- 
change paper money issue of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
anticipated the Maryland use of 
the dollar as an official unit of 
value for money. 


1780. The holders of the paper money 
paid that price for freedom, and thus 
much of the money that employed 
the dollar as an official monetary unit 
for the first time survives in 
reasonable quantity. 

It can be asserted that a small- 
change paper money issue of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony anticipated 
the Maryland use of the dollar as an 
official unit of value for money. On 
January 27, 1749, Massachusetts Bay 
authorized £3,000 of paper money to 
be issued in denominations payable 
either in fractional parts of a dollar 
(the Spanish dollar) or in pence of 
lawful money of Massachusetts Bay. 

The issue came about as a result of 
England’s reimbursement to Massa- 
chusetts Bay of monies expended for a 
military expediton against the French 
in Canada, and the use principally of 
Spanish silver coin in that repayment. 
After arrangements were made to use 
Spanish silver coin to redeem all 
outstanding Massachusetts Bay paper 
money, some Spanish dollars remained 
in the Massachusetts treasury at a 
time when the public was in need of 
small change. A fund of Spanish 
dollars, equivalent in value to £3,000 
in lawful Massachusetts Bay money — 
($10,000 in Spanish dollars) was 
created to secure and redeem the 
small-change paper money issue. The 
text of a typical bill read ONE SIX- 
TEENTH OF A DOLLAR OR FOUR 
PENCE HALF-PENNY LAWFUL MONEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS BAY, as provided 
in the authorizing legislation. The 
borders contained only the lawful 
money denomination. 

The public did not readily accept the 
bills, preferring actual coin instead, 
and most of the small-change notes re- 
mained unissued. This emission did 
not change the monetary unit but pro- 


vided an alternate value in foreign when compared to the fluctuations and 


coin, just as some of the prior bills of risks of using paper money under their 
Massachusetts Bay had provided own monetary systems. Maryland in 
specific silver bullion value as an 1767 relied on the dollar as its 
equivalent alternative. The maximum monetary unit and dropped its money- 
limit on the 1750 issue was set in of-account system, while Massa- 
lawful money. chusetts Bay retained its lawful money 
Such paper money shows the con- system on its 1750 issue of bills and at 
fidence and reliance of American col- the same time provided an alternative 
onists on the stability of foreign coin in Spanish dollars that were on hand. 


A respected authority on American numismatics and winner of 15 Heath Literary Awards, 
ERIC P. NEWMAN is the only person to be awarded both the ANA’s Farran Zerbe Memorial 
Award and the American Numismatic Society's Archer M. Huntington Medal, the highest 
numismatic accolades bestowed by each organization. Newman serves as counsel for Edison 
Brothers Stores in St. Louis and acts as curator of the city’s Mercantile Money Museum. 
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examples of this celebrated rarity. 
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